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THE INCIDENCE OF STUTTERING 
IN A GROUP OF MONGOLOIDS* 





ROBERT H. GOTTSLEBEN, M.S. Speech Therapist 
The Training School 


Vineland, New Jersey 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this research study was to ascertain the amount of 
stuttering present among a definite type of mental retardate. the mongo- 
loid, as compared with a group of similar, non-mongoloid individuals. 
As such, it is not an investigation of severity or etiology of stuttering. It 
was hoped that, should a trend be found, this investigation would lead 
to other studies which might be able to clarify the question of etiology 
in stuttering, thus leeding to more effective means of therapy than those 


now in practice. 


Regarding etiology and classification of stuttering, West (18) states 
that there is great disagreement as to whether stuttering is physiogenic 
or psychogenic. Berry and Eisenson (5) say that no one, as yet, is able 
to tell why any given individual stutterers, thouch there are scholars who 


advocate strenuously their singular theories. 


In 1951 Gens (9) subjectively noted in his work with retarded chil- 
dren at The Training School at Vineland, that there was a high inci- 
dence of stuttering among the mongoloid population. In 1953, Schlanger 
(15) found stuttering present in 20 per cent of his mentally retarded 
subjects (etiology or classification not specified) at the St. Coletta School 
for Exceptional Children. Travis (17), basing his estimate on various 
studies, says that there are more stulterers in special classes than regu- 
lar school classes, but that this is understandable because of the general 
immaturity of the retardate. These authors have indicated a trend for 
stuttering to be present among the mentally retarded in general, but the 


* This paper is based on an M.S. thesis completed at The University of Wisconsin under 
the direction of Dr. Calvin W. Pettit, August 1954. 
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important factor of etiology and/or classification in the condition of 
mental deficiency has been largely disregarded. 


R. Cabanas (6) noted in a group of 50 mongoloid children oral 
symptoms consisting of repetitions, blocks, and hesitations. He stated 
that he felt these symptoms were due to a basic neuro-muscular dysfunc- 
tion which he feels is present in all cases of mongolism. However, his in- 
vestigation dealt more with the nature of these symptoms rather than 
with the incidence in the group. 

Representing the older point of view on the general mental make-up 
of the mongoloid, Beidleman (2) states that mongoloids are, “. . . in 
the main, good humored, affectionate, lively, curious, and imitative. The 
majority are extroverts, with a strong liking for music and a good sense 
of rhythm.” Concerning emotional adjustment, Ellis and Beechley (7) 
found in a group of 40 mongoloids and in equated controls a significant 
tendancy for the mongoloid children to be distinctly less emotionally 
disturbed than were the controls. Suggesting behavioral disturbances in 
mongoloids, Oster (13) agrees with the cther authors on the good na- 
tured, sociable, affectionate factors, but also he suggests conversely in 
stating, “. . . but owing to a pronounced stubbornness, constraint and 
failing understanding will bring them into low spirits and sometimes 
make them unsociable and aggressive. Disturbances of behaviour may, 
however, occur, even though the patients concerned apparently are not 
exposed to any bad environmental influence.” 


Considering now the psychological disposition of the stutterer, 
Green, in Hahn’s (10) book on stuttering represents the classical point 
of view: “The individuals in this group are characterized by a basic 
tendency toward excitability and disorganization, an exaggerated capac- 
ity for response to stimuli, and a relatively high potentiality for the 
spread of emotional tension.” 


Comparing what was said concerning the general emotional re- 
sponse of the mongoloid to the nervous, disorganized behavior of the 
stutterer, it would appear to be unlikely that the mongoloid group would 
exhibit a great amount of stuttering. This is, of course, assuming the 
psychological portraits have been accurately drawn. At any rate, the 
amount of stuttering in the mongoloid group should not be in excess of 
that shown by the non-mongoloid retardates, unless the stuttering were 
of an organic basis to which mongoloids are especially prone, and/or 
due to a psychological climate brought about by the influence of the 
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condition of mongolism on the parents and associates. This in turn 
would in some manner cause the young mongoloid child to block, hesi- 
tate, and repeat. 


Theoretically, it should be expected that various other speech de- 
fects and disorders would be present in mongolism because of a disor- 
dered central nervous system (4), which is compelled to work with 
anomalous end organs, such as large, fissured tongue, thickened lips, 
prognathism, irregular dentition, indented palate, etc. (3, 8). These 
aberrant structures and functions thereof combine and act upon one an- 
other to produce speech that usually is defective in varying degrees of 
articulation, voice that sometimes is hoarse and aspirate and/or low in 
pitch, and language that is underdeveloped and immature. 


At this point certain important limitations of this study should be 
pointed out. First, neither the experimental nor the control group was 
truly representative of the respective universe from which it was drawn. 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey is a private school and so 
the subjects tend to be of a higher socio-economic level than the general 
mentally deficient population. Another limitation of this study involves 
the use of both the 1916 and the two forms of the 1937 Stanford revision 
of the Binet Test of Intelligence in evaluating mental level of the sub- 
jects. Some of the subjects had been given the 1916 version while other 
subjects were evaluated using the 1937 revisions of the test. However, 
correlations between the tests are high (16), and so it was felt that the 
tests were similar enough for the purposes involved. A third limitation 
concerns administration of the intelligence tests. The testing was not 
done by one person, but by the staff of psychologists at The Training 
School. This might have given a slight variation in scores due to differ- 
ences in testing among the various psychologists involved. 


Another limiting factor of this investigation, lies in the population 
in residence at The Training School. Originally, it was planned to use 
control groups of differing etiology, but inspection of the case files re- 
vealed a dearth in some types of retardates, and so the final control 
group consisted mostly of organics and those of unexplained etiology 
(14). 

Other factors which were not controlled and which may have been 
important, were length of residence, or length of institutionalization, 
chronological age at admission, socio-ecunomic status, social age or so- 
cial quotient, and age at which the retardation was first apparent. 
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SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Subjects: All of the subjects, both exnerimental and control groups. 
used in this study. were classified according to the Riggs and Cassel 
(14) system of classification for mental retardates. The 36 individuals, 
23 male and 13 female, making up the experimental group. were classi- 
fied as mongoloid. 


The entire mongoloid population (39 individuals) at The Training 
School as of May 15, 1954. was considered in the study. Of these 39 
mongoloids, one male and two females could not be used because of 
complete lack of speech. 


The control group consisted of 36 non-mongoloid retarded individ- 
uals who were paired to mongoloids as to sex, C.A.. and I.Q. The num- 
ber of males and females was the same in each group. The controls were 
chosen from the entire population of non-mongoloid retardates in resi- 
dence at The Training School. Those subjects were chosen who matched 
the mongoloids most closely. In the case ef a choice between similar non- 
mongoloids, the individual with the I.Q. nearest to his mongoloid part- 


ner was chosen. 


The etiological classification of the control subjects, based on Riggs 
and Cassel system. is as follows: Familial—3, Organic—16, Unex- 
plained—12, Mixed—1, Non-Classifiable—4. However, in the Unex- 
plained group, six of the twelve individuals so classified had slight 
indications of organic pathology. 


Table I gives statistics for the variables used in matching the pairs. 


The coefficient of correlation for C.A. between the mongoloid and 
control groups was +.95; the [.Q. coefficient of correlation between the 
two groups came to +.96. Both these figures are significant at the one 


per cent level of confidence. 


The “t” test was used to test the significance of a difference between 
means, both for C.A. and 1.Q. A value of t = .989 was obtained using 
the I.Q. means, and a value of t = .3125 was obtained using the C.A. 
means. These values of “t” are not significant and thus there it not a 
significant difference between either the C.A. means or the I.Q. means. 


In summary, there were no significant differences in C.A., 1.Q., 
and sex between the two groups. 
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TABLE 1 

Mean Chronological Ages, Mean Intelligence Quotients, Standard 
Deviations, and Range of Intelligence Quotients and Chronological 
Ages for Mongoloid and Non-Mongoloid Groups 





’ Mean Mean S.D. Range 
Subjects N CA IQ CA IQ CA IQ 





Mongoloids 36 27-3 34.97 12.42 7.383 8-11to51-7 20to 52 








20 to 56 





Non-Mongoloids 36 28-3 36.78 15.40 7.97 9- 7 to 76-5 





Procedure: Speech evaluations of all subjects were obtained using 
the speech diagnoses and reports available at The Training School 
Speech Clinic. It was felt that the use of available diagnoses would pro- 
vide an accurate account of the true stuttering picture of all subjects 
involved for the following reasons: (1) these speech diagnoses had been 
made at different times by three qualified speech correctionists in addi- 
tion to the present writer; (2) in most cases the diagnoses were reeval- 
uated several times (with a minimum of two reevaluations for each 
case) during the period 1948 to 1954. The value of having diagnoses by 
different persons at different times in the life of the individual is im- 
portant because some types of stuttering are but momentary in the 
individual’s life span. These moments may occur when he is especially 
under pressure, beset with problems, or simply having dificulty making 
his speech organs articulate sounds as rapidly as heard in the hurried 
busy world about him. His reactions at this time may appear as true 
stuttering, but re-examination at a later date may show that his non-flu- 
encies were but a normal reaction to stress and tension. That examina- 
tions were made by different, qualified persons of diversified schools 
and backgrounds tended to strengthen the correctness of the diagnoses. 

In each case it was essential that there was complete agreement in 
all the written speech reports before the subject was classified as a 
stutterer. Those cases in which there was any disagreement concerning 
the factor of stuttering were classified as being questionable. Where 
stuttering was not mentioned in the diagnoses, the subject was classified 
as being a non-stutterer. Factors which were not considered and which 
were not felt to be vital to this investigation, were defects of voice and 
articulation, language dysfunction, and hearing. Briefly, it may be 
stated that as expected from any group of severely depressed [.Q.. the 
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great majority of subjects showed multiple speech defects of both 
functional and organic origins. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Omitting the questionable cases from consideration, the chi-square 
value comes to 5.1904. A chi-square value of this size would occur by 
chance less than five times in 100 trials. Therefore, the difference be- 
tween the mongoloid and non-mongoloid groups as concerns the pres- 
ence of stuttering is significant at the five per cent level of confidence. A 
definite relationship is indicated in this specific, limited population be- 
tween the factors of mongolism and stuttering. 


TABLE 2 
Classification of Mongoloids and Non-Mongoloids as to 
the Presence of Stuttering 








Subjects Stutterers Questionable Non-Stutterers 
Mongoloid 
Male 10 3 10 
Female 2 2 9 
Total 12 5 19 
Non-Mongoloid 
Male ' 4 0 19 
Female ] 1 11 
Total 5 1 30 
N = 72 





The report submitted by the American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation Committee for the 1950 White House Conference (1) places the 
incidence of stuttering in the general American population at .7 per cent. 
Travis (17) states that about 1.0 per cent of the school population 
stutter, while Johnson (11) cites an estimate of from 0.6 to 1.0 per 
cent of the public school population. Comparison of these estimates with 
the last column of Table 3 reveals a marked difference between the per 
cent of stutterers among the mongoloid group of this study and the gene- 
ral school population and/or total American population. 
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TABLE 3 
Per Cent Distribution of the Mongoloid Group as to Sex 
and Presence of Stuttering 














Mongoloid Group Total Mongoloid 
Male Female Group 
Stutterers 43.5% 15% 33% 
Questionable 13 % 15% 14% 
Non-Stutterers 43.5% 70% 53% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
N = 23 N = 13 N= 36 





Commenting on the sex ratio in stuttering, West (18) estimates 
that three to eight times more males stutter than females. Table 3 indi- 
cated that slightly less than three times as many mongoloid males 
stuttered as did female mongoloids, which would be expected if the dis- 
order of stuttering in the mongoloid were similar to that shown by the 
non-retardates. 


TABLE 4 
Per Cent Distribution of the Non-Mongoloid Group as to Sex 
and Presence of Stuttering 








Non-Mongoloid Group Total Non-Mongoloid 
Male Female Group 
Stutterers 17% 8% 14% 
Questionable 0% 8% 3% 
Non-stutterers 83% 84% 83% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
N = 23 N = 13 N = 36 





Comparison of the last column of ‘lable 4 with the .6% to 1.0% 
estimates cited above, shows this group ef non-mongoloid retardates to 
exhibit a much greater incidence of stuttering. As with the mongoloid 
group, the sex ratio shows a trend toward a greater number of male 
stutterers than female. 

When the incidence of stuttering in both populations of this study 
is computed, the percentage of stutterers is 23.6 per cent; this figure 
compares favorably with the 20 per cent figure of Schlanger (15) which 
is expected since he used all etiological types in his study. That it is 
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fo ere ee ne eee te eI EE 
slightly higher probably results from the greater proportion of mongo- 
loids in the present study. 

The range in I.Q. for mongoloid stutterers v-ried from 22 to 46 and 
the range in C.A. was from 15-9 to 43-1. The scatter for both C.A. and 
I.Q. is wide and without concentration at any definite point. This same 
scattering is also true for the non-mongoloid stutterers. 


Of the five non-mongoloid stutterers, two were classified as having 
an organic basis for their retardation, two were of the unexplained 
group and the fifth stutterer was of the familial group. Since the entire 
control group consisted mostly of organic and unexplained cases with a 
few subjects of familial, mixed, and non-classifiable etiologies, the dis- 
persion of stutterers emong the various etiological types seems repre- 
sentative of the entire non-mongoloid group used in this study. There- 
fore, it can be said that as far as the limited number of non-mongoloid 
stutterers in this study is concerned, there was no one etiological type 
which was especially prone to show stuttering symptoms. 


DISCUSSION 

In answer to the question, ‘Why should mongoloids show more 
stuttering than non-mongoloid retardates?’ several explanations appear 
to be plausible. First. if stuttering has an organic basis, it would appear 
that mongoloids are especially prone to 2 condition which predisposes 
the individual to be non-fluent in his speech. Karlin’s (12) theory that 
stuttering is caused by a delay in the myelinization of the cortical areas 
of the brain which are directly concerned with the control of the speech 
organs, could explain the prevalence of stuttering in mongoloids, since 
Benda (3) has found underdeveloped myelinization in a'l his cases of 
mongolism. This also would tend to support Cabanas’ (6) viewpoint that 
stuttering is due to a basic neuro-muscular dysfunction found in all 
cases. 

From a psychological point of view, it has been argued that it is 
possible that, because of earlier recognition and/or diagnosis of mon- 
golism than most other forms of retardation, the child is subjected to 
a longer period of parental rejection during those vears which are im- 
portant speech-wise, than is the child whose retardation is not clearly 
apparent until a much later date. However, it might also be argued that 
because of early diagnosis, the parents accept at an early date this 
child’s limitations and incapabilities. Therefore the child would not be 
subjected to as much social pressure to excel as is the non-mongoloid 
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retardate. In this case, al] other factors being equal, it should be the non- 
mongoloid who shows a preponderance of stuttering symptoms. 

A stronger possibility is a combination of the above conditions; 
i. e., that mongoloids have a neuro-muscular system which predisposes 
them to stutter, but that actual stuttering does not develop unless the in- 
dividual is subjected to psychological barriers which he cannot meet in 
a manner which is satisfactory both to himself and to society. Thus, the 
conflict is expressed in stuttering. 

In conclusion, it is felt that the field can be of great importance for 
the determination and investigation of the problems concerning etiology 
in stuttering; for here is a group in which not only is the incidence of 
stuttering high, but the stuttering often is uncomplicated by severe psy- 
chological reactions of the individual to his speech blocks. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain the incidence of stutter- 
ing in a group of mongoloids at The Training School at Vineland as 
compared with a similar group of non-mongoloid mental retardates. The 
contro] group was matched to the mongoloid group as to C.A., I.Q., and 
sex. Each group consisted of 36 individuals. 

The written speech diagnoses available in the school speech clinic 
were the basis for classifying the subject’s speech. 

The findings in these two groups were: 

1. A significant difference was found between the mongoloid and 
non-mongoloid groups regarding the incidence of stuttering. A positive 
relationship was indicated between mongolism and stuttering. 

2. A trend was indicated in both the mongoloid and non-mongoloid 
populations toward a greater incidence of stuttering than that found in 
the general American population or public school population. 

3. A trend was indicated in both the mongoloid and non-mongoloid 
populations toward a sex ratio in which the male was more inclined to 
stutter than was the female, which is consistent with general findings. 

4. In the limited number of stutterers in both mongoloid and non- 
mongoloid groups, there did not appear to be any relationship between 
stuttering and C.A. or stuttering and mental development as indicated 
by I.Q. 

5. A trend was not indicated in the very limited number of non- 
mongoloid stutterers for stuttering to be more prevalent among any one 


etiological type. 
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FRANK G. MERITHEW, TRAINING SCHOOL 
PIONEER, DIES TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28 





Frank G. Merithew, who helped found Menantico Farms at The 
Training School and who served as its first manager for 38 years, died 





FRANK G. MERITHEW 
1875 — 1954 


Tuesday, December 28, 1954 in the Newcomb Hospital, Vineland, where 
he had been a patient for two weeks. He was aged 79 and had been ill 
for many months. 
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He is survived by his wife, Christine, and a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thomas of DeKalb Junction, N. Y. Funeral services were held Friday, 
December 31, from the Potter Funeral Home with the Rev. J. Calvin 
Felton, pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, officiating, assisted 
by the Rev. Lawrence G. Atkinson, pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Vineland. 

Since retirement from The Training School in 1951, Mr. and Mrs. 
Merithew have resided in Vineland at 1107 Landis Ave. He was a trustee 
of the Vineland YMCA, a charter member and past president of the 
Vineland Kiwanis Club, a member of the Masonic Lodge at Netcong, a 
member of the Diamond Social Club and Elks Lodge of Vineland. 

Mr. Merithew first came to The Training School on December 12, 
19]2 as a teacher. Born in Richville. N. Y., he was graduated from Pots- 
dam Normal School, New York, where he roomed with the late C. Emer- 
son (Ted) Nash, who joined the staff of The Training School in 1898. 
Following graduation, Mr. Merithew taught school for the next decade 
at Bordentown Military Institute, at Netcong high school, and at the 
Trinity Corporation School in New York City. 

In the fall of 1912, he met with Professor Edward R. Johnstone and 
Mr. Nash in Philadelphia. There they discussed plans for Menantico 
Colony, now called Menantico Farms, until far into the night. Later they 
were aided in their plans by Bleeker Van Wagenen, a member of the 
Board of Trustees. 

On May 5, 1913, the school purchased 534 acres of land in the 
Hance Bridge area, east of Vineland. That acreage has now increased to 
1,400. Mr. Merithew. with three boys, went to work clearing the stumps 
and scrub pine from the land and erecting the first buildings. These 
knock-down structures came in 8-foot sections, known as “Come-Packed” 
buildings. On July 13, 1913, Mr. Merithew and his crew of workers 
spent their first night in the initial farm building, a one-story dormitory. 
Later more boys came and 24 spent the ensuing winter there. Baths were 
taken in wash tubs with water heated in a big iron kettle outside. Irving 
Hoffman, one of the first three boys to reside at the farm, still lives 
there. 

Bleeker Cottage was erected in 1915. The present office building 
followed in 1916. Mr. Merithew lived there a year prior to his marriage 
to Miss Christine Wolfe on June 16, 1917. His wife had been on the staff 
of The Training School since January, 1912, coming to Vineland from 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 
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; 4 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AT MENANTICO — 1916. Mr. Merithew and 


his sister, Jennie, shown on porch of newly completed building. 





INTERIOR OF FIRST OFFICE BUILDING. Mr. Merithew shown at desk, with 


his sister assisting. 
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Under the Merithew administration, the new “colony” expanded 
from a temporary sielter in a rough, wooded area, to a beautiful farm 
with nearly 500 acres under cultivation. Housing was completed for 100 
boys and 20 employees, a handsome chapel of Jersey sandstone was 
erected as well as numerous farm buildings, and a 65-acre tract was 
flooded to produce a spacious lake for fishing, swimming, and picnic 
parties. 


Apple and peach orchards began to flourish; a prize herd of 100 
Holstein-Friesian cattle was developed, as well as a piggery of approxi- 
mately 200 animals. 


3) 
, Bere 


“ 





FIRST “COME-PACKED” BUILDING being erected at Menantico. Mr. Merithew 
(hat in hand, foreground) shown directing work of putting together the 8-foot 
sections. 


At the time of Mr. Merithew’s retirement in 1951, Dr. Walter Ja- 
cob, director of The Training School, paid tribute to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Merithew for their years of notable work. He said, in part: “They leave 
behind them this truly great monument to long years of conscientious 
effort.” 
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On Sunday, March 30, 1952, another high tribute was paid to the 
Merithews at a special program in Menantico Chapel when guests from 
a six-state area gathered for a program honoring them. A handsome 
portrait of Mr. Merithew, to hang permanently in the chapel, was pre- 
sented to the children of the school by his long-time friend, C. Emerson 
Nash. A photograph of that event is carried in this issue. 

Again on March 1, 1953, Mr. and Mrs. Merithew were honor guests 
at the 65th anniversary of the founding of the school. Mrs. Alice Morri- 
son Nash arranged the program and Mrs. A. Virginia Adams, Dr. Jacob, 
and the Rev. J. Calvin Felton were the principal speakers. The program 
was held in the chapel at Menantico. . 

At that time, it was said of the Merithews: “The Training School 
represents the lengthened shadows of the great men and women who 
helped build it — the Garrisons, Johnstones, Nashs, Merithews, and 
others. The Christian character of these men and women is immortal. It 
will live on and on and on.” 

Following funeral services held for him on Friday, Frank G. Meri- 
thew — teacher, builder, pioneer — was laid to rest the next day in the 
cemetery at Richville, New York. 


HELP TINY TIM FUND 


For many years it has been the custom of The Training School 
staff and groups of children to participate in the carol singing for the 
Tiny Tim Fund. This year was no exception. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 21, thirteen boys formed a singing group led by John F. Stahl and 
William S. Morrow of the Cottage Life Department. A group of twelve 
girls formed another group and were led by Mr. and Mrs. Clifford P. 
Lockyer. Mr. Lockyer is supervisor of Cottage Life. A number of other 
employees also participated in the house-to-house fund raising effort, 
singing with various downtown church and service club groups. 

The Tiny Tim Fund, directed by Mrs. Betty Ells, is used to aid 
crippled and otherwise handicapped children in the Vineland area. The 
late C. Emerson Nash, former superintendent of The Training School, 
was a very active supporter of the Tiny Tim programs during his life- 





time. 
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NEW RECREATION HALL AND CANTEEN 
IS OPENED AT THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


An overflow audience packed Garrison Ha!] at The Training School, 





Vineland, on Sunday afternoon, December 19, for the program preced- 
ing the opening of the handsome new recreation center “Happiness 
Hall”, a gift from the parents’ organization to the children and staff of 


the School. 


Pearl S. Buck, noted rovelist and a trustee of the School; Mayor 
John C. Gittone, representing the City of Vineland; Mrs. A. Virginia 
Adams of the School’s Johnstone Scholarship Committee; Mrs. Stuart D. 
Taylor of the Vineland Board of Education; State Senator W. Howard 
Sharp, and Mrs. W. Howard Sharp, president of the School’s Board of 
Visitors, participated in the speaking program. Dr. Walter Jacob, di- 
rector of the School, presided. 


Taking part in the later outdoor ceremony officially opening the new 
building were Morris Feld of New York, trustee and chairman of the 
Building Committee, presiding; Richard E. Thomson of Newark, presi- 
dent of Parents, Inc.; O. Kline Fulmer of Princeton, architect; former 
Commissioner Sanford Bates of the New Jersey State Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies; and Bayard L. England of Atlantic City, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, who accepted the building in behalf of 
the School. 


Located between Garrison Hall and the School’s store building, the 
new recreation center and canteen is 40 by 80 feet in size. It is fully 
equipped with modern restaurant, recreation, and lounge furnishings. 
At the opening ceremony, a huge Christmas tree and other holiday deco- 
rations greeted the children and guests as they inspected the new center. 


Dr. Walter Jacob opened the program in Garrison Hall following 
the invocation by W. Carl Walton and music by the School band. He 
introduced Pearl S. Buck (Mrs. Richard J. Walsh) and told how the 
parents had worked for five years “to make this dream come true.” 
Mayor Gittone brought greetings from the City of Vineland and con- 
gratulated the parents on “this fine new addition to The Training School 
and to our city.” (Story Continued on Page 230) 
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OFFICIAL GROUND BREAKING. Morris Feld of New York, chairman of the 
“Happiness Hal!” building committee, turns first earth on June 9, 1954. O. Kline 
Fulmer of Princeton, architect, Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The Training School, 
Bayard L. England of Atlentic City, president of Board of Trustees, Richard E. 
Thomson of Newark, president of Parents, Inc., participate in ceremony. 





MEMORABLE FIRST DAY, as work starts on foundation and children query, 


“How long will it take?” 
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THE FOUNDATION RISES above ground as contractor speeds construction. 








FRAMEWORK IS UNDERWAY by mid-August and children report happily, 


“Now. we can see something!” 
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SPEAKERS AT OPENING CEREMONY: Mr. Walton, Mr. Fulmer, Mr. England, 
Mr. Thomson, and Mr. Feld. 
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Mrs. A. Virginia Adams said: “I have watched The Training School 
grow from a small plant to the truly great institution it is today.” She 
lauded the work of its directors, S. Olin Garrison, Professor Edward R. 
Johnstone, and Dr. Jacob through the years. Mrs. Stuart D. Taylor told 
of the close association of the Vineland public schools with The Train- 
ing School and State School and of their “mutual efforts in making 
Vineland a truly great educational center.” 


Senator Sharp, recalling the early days of the institution, said: “It 
has always seemed as if The Training School belonged to everyone. All 
state institutions and agencies have felt the impact of its work and inspi- 
ration. It has made the name of Vineland known throughout the world.” 
Mrs. Sharp brought greetings from the Board of Visitors and told of the 
support of research projects by the N. J. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
“Today is a great day for all of us, who have watched The Training 
School grow through the years,” she said. 


Appreciation for the efforts and support of parents and friends was 
expressed by Mr. Thomson, Mr. Feld, and Mr. Walton of Parents, Inc. 
Mr. Bayard L. England, as he accepted the beribboned key from Mr. 
Thomson, said: “This is one of the proudest days in the history of our 
School. We are most grateful to all of you.” 


More than 500 children passed through the canteen, receiving ice 
cream treats, while guests enjoyed a social hour and refreshments until 
late in the afternoon. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
REPORT OF 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar H. Bedell Montclair, N. J. 
This supplements the lists of members in the Association of The 
Training School published in the Annual Report Bulletin of September 
1954 and the December 1954 Bulletin. 
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“NEVER A MORE WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS 
AT THE TRAINING SCHOOL .. .’ 


“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing”, played by the school band, 
awakened the children on Christmas morning to 0 :c of the happiest days 





at The Training School in many years. Never had their gifts been more 
beautiful and plentiful; never had there been more festive decorations 
and outdoor lighting. And, besides, they knew a big turkey dinner was 
awaiting them only a few hours hence. 





SANTA CLAUS brought an unexpected and exciting gift to the children this 
Christmas in the form of a Sicilian donkey named “Adonis”. Daniel F. Graham, 
superintendent, is shown with the first two youngsters who tried him out for size, 
with Santa’s help. Adonis was so pleased with his reception, he could scarcely be 
persuaded to leave the stage. 


They were glad. too, for the new Canteen and Recreation Hall 
which had opened the Sunday before; they were excited about the new 
Sicilian donkey “Adonis” which Santa had brought the night before 
a gentle, flop-eared donkey who proved to be such a ham actor that he 
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MRS. HARRIET SHROPSHIRE AND MISS CLARA MEISER are shown with a 
few of the hundreds of packages which were wrapped in the school’s Christmas store 
before Santa’s arrival at The Training School on the evening of December 24. 





THE ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PLAY “Red Candles” was presented on two eve- 
nings, December 17-18, to capacity audiences. It was a colorful musical show with 
fifty children in the cast. Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, Mrs. Norma Lirio, and Hugh 
Kelly headed the School Department group in «charge of its production. 
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resisted being led from the stage once he got the “feel” of the boards 
and the footlights. 


Many churches, clubs, and individuals had sent gifts and funds, and 
literally thousands of Christmas cards were received by the children and 
staff. It would be impossible to record all the contributions of candy, 
fruit, games, dolls, clothing. as well as money — or to acknowledge all 
the beautiful cards. Perhaps the one sent by a long-time friend of The 
Training School, Angelo Patri, would be representative: 


“Merry Christmas. The Christmas gift you can keep for- 
ever and always is the one the angels gave you on that faraway 
Christmas Eve: Peace and goodwill. That is yours for the tak- 
ing. Take it from the benediction of the starlit sky; take it 
from the light that glows in the eyes of happy children; take 
it as it speaks in the voice of a friend; take it from the open 
hand of God and know Christmas. Merry Christmas. 


Angelo Patri 
Haviland Hollow. 1954.” 


Then, too, there was much ingenuity shown in the Christmas deco- 
rations this year. Mrs. Alice Nash, who has a knack for shaping trees 
with extra branches, outdid herself in this year’s decorations in Garrison 
Hall and the Canteen. Henry Renne and his boys collected the greenery 
from far and near, and it is said that Mr. Renne knew where every tree 
was going before he cut it down. The office staff at Maxham fell to and 
handsomely decorated every room and office on the first floor there. In 
the cottages, festooned trees and miniature villages arose overnight and 
outdoor lights were in evidence at most of them. 


Walter Marzean and his crew worked long hours to string lights 
atop Garrison Hall, the pagodas, and at building entrances. David Graiff 
at Menantico put together a new machine for making laurel roping 
which produced a yard of holiday rope a minute. Standing 30 inches 
high, 4 feet long, and 3 feet wide, this ingenious device was made from 
roller skates, auto parts, irrigation pipe, bed springs, and an oil filter. 
But it saved many hours of hand work in making the 2,000 yards of 
roping used in this year’s decorations. 


Too late for Christmas, but certainly bringing the Christmas spirit 
with them, Mr. and Mrs. Guy P. Bible walked in on January 5 to greet 
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old friends and to be happily welcomed by the children. Until they re- 
moved to Florida two years ago, the Bibles had spent Christmas at The 
Training School for many years, always presiding at the festive staff 
dinner on Christmas Day at Maxham. 


Yes, it was a wonderful Christmas — starting with the Christmas 
play “Red Candles”, so ably performed and directed, through the Tiny 
Tim sing and the rush of the Christmas store — to the big night when 
everybody gathered in Garrison Hall and in the chapel at Menantico to 
welcome a most faithful Santa Claus who seems to have a very special 
place in his heart for all the children of The Training School. 


Jack M. MacDonald 


CHRISTMAS FRUIT BASKETS 


Once again at Christmas, the children at The Training School re- 





ceived more than 180 cellophane-wrapped baskets of fruit, candy, 


cookies, and nuts from the congregation of the Church of God, Millville. 


Each gift basket was personally packed by the Rev. Mrs. A. Han- 
ley, pastor of the church. They were delivered to the School three days 
before Christmas so that the “goodies” could be distributed to all cot- 


tages before December 25. 


For a number of years, the Church of God has provided this special 
treat for the children of The Training School, both at Thanksgiving and 


at Christmas time. 
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